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plus convaincants. II me permettra cependant de lui adresser en 
terminant une critique qui a, mon avis est la plus serieuse que l'on 
puisse faire sur ses deux ouvrages. Si desormais, grace a lui, nous 
sommes parfaitement renseignes sur les sources utilisees par les 
auteurs de voyages extraordinaires pour maint trait de mceurs ou 
de couleur locale, nous savons moins exactement ou ces auteurs 
ont emprunte leurs idees sociales et philosophiques et comment 
ils se rattachent aux courants d'idees qui commencaient a, se mani- 
fester de leur temps. Sur ce dernier point, M. Atkinson, si pro- 
digue de rapprochements quand il s'agit d'histoire naturelle, se 
montre singulierement reserve et n'ajoute que peu a ce qui etait 
deja, connu. II nous indique lui-meme cependant, en note (p. 80), 
que la philosophic de Descartes, Hobbes, Gassendi et Arnaud est 
mentionnee par Tyssot de Patot. Ailleurs (pp. 88 et 97), il nous 
dit que M. Lanson avait deja, note que Tyssot pouvait devoir quel- 
que chose a Fontenelle et avait signale des ressemblances avec 
Saint-Evremond et Spinoza. On petit se demander si ce n'est pas 
sur cette voie que l'auteur de ce travail, qui represente des re- 
cherches considerables et fort consciencieuses, aurait du aiguiller 
son enquete. II y a la un "bel os a moelle" qui promet la plus 
" substantificque " recompense a qui aura le courage de s'y attaquer. 
Personne n'etait mieux prepare que M. Atkinson pour le faire 
avec succes et l'on peut regretter qu'il ne l'ait point fait. 

GlLBEKT ChTNARD. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



Young Boswell: Chapters on James Boswell, the Biographer, based 
largely on new material. By Chaunoey Brewster Tinker. 
Boston : The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922. 

Young Boswell makes an irresistible appeal to readers whose 
interest in the eighteenth century is broad rather than deep. Its 
easy style and clear narrative manner, together with just enough 
of the author's own half-suppressed humor to suggest those de- 
lightful lectures which Yale graduates look back on with delight, 
combine to give the book a peculiar charm. 

If anyone supposes that the publication of a new series of bio- 
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graphical essays on Boswell is a work of supererogation in view 
of the number of studies already at hand, he has only to read 
this volume in order to discover his error. Indeed, it may be 
urged with reason that the very superfluity of available material 
on Boswell has created a special demand for a thorough and unpre- 
judiced survey of the whole field. Few English men of letters 
have had a wider circle of acquaintance than Boswell, and from 
the countless supplementary and contradictory reports of his 
unique personality that have come down to us it is possible to 
build up a dozen different interpretations, most of which are inevi- 
tably misinterpretations. From the scathing ridicule of Macaulay 
to the half-hearted defense of Keith Leask, many criticisms of 
Boswell have seemed designed to astonish and amuse rather than 
to inform. Meanwhile readers of the Life of Johnson have con- 
stantly felt that the author of that great work, however conceited 
and eccentric, could not possibly have been so petty or so boorish 
as he has been painted. And now comes Young Boswell, enter- 
taining without being tawdry, convincing without being contro- 
versial. 

Particularly illuminating is the study of Boswell's social genius, 
and of his biographical methods as revealed in his letters, journals, 
and proof-sheets. The new material is, indeed, invaluable, not in 
giving new incidents in his life but in clarifying our conception of 
his aims and ideals as a biographer. 

There is not, however, as much new material in one pa ticular 
as one might infer from a hasty glance at the Preface. Boswell's 
letters to Temple are well known, and though Professor Tinker 
informs us that the MS. "has not been studied since 1857," the 
editio princeps of that year, supplemented by Thomas Seccombe's 
edition (1908), leaves but little to be desired. A careful collation 
of the sixteen letters quoted, with the same letters as printed in 
1908, has enabled me to find only one (p. 28 — incorrectly indexed 
as p. 18) where a new reading of the MS. has been of any material 
importance. 

By an odd coincidence the chapters on "Boswell in Love" and 
" Wooing a Wife," which aroused such enthusiasm when printed 
in the Atlantic Monthly, will be the least satisfactory to careful 
students of the eighteenth century. It is unfortunate, but perhaps 
inevitable in view of the lack of evidence, that "the Moffat 
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woman " and Miss " W — — t " should both remain unidentified. 
There would seem, however, to be no special reason for dismissing 
Boswell's wife, in a long chapter entitled " Wooing a Wife," with 
less than three pages, and with no hint of the humiliating terms 
on which she married. As a matter of fact, the terms which 
Margaret Montgomery accepted as a condition of her marriage 
furnished Boswell with a club to hold over her during all the rest 
of her life. How often he used it is a matter of conjecture. When 
he had the insolence to publish, in 1781, the conditions of their 
one-sided matrimonial bargain, he paid his wife the awkward com- 
pliment of saying that he had never had to use it — yet. But the 
threat remained: 

" Naturally somewhat singular, independent of any additions 
which affectations and vanity may perhaps have made, I resolved 
to have a more pleasing species of marriage than common, and 
bargained with my bride that I should not be bound to live with 
her longer than I really inclined; and that whenever I tired of 
her domestic society I should be at liberty to give it up. Eleven 
years have elapsed, and I have never yet wished to take advantage 
of my stipulated privilege." 1 

If Professor Tinker was looking for pathos, here is material far 
more pathetic than the unconvincing argument from silence on 
which (pp. 163-4) he leans so heavily. 

A much more startling lack in these chapters concerns the long 
narrative of Boswell's Dutch flirtation. The heroine of this inter- 
national romance, Mile, de Zuylen, is not adequately identified, 
and her own version of why she broke with Boswell — the point of 
the whole story — is omitted. It seems impossible that Professor 
Tinker could be unaware of the facts, but equally impossible that, 
being aware of them, he would cut the heart out of his story by 
suppressing them. Who was this Mile, de Zuylen, intimately 
known as Zelide? She was to become the famous Mme. de Char- 
riere; her pen name, when she used one, was Abbe de la Tour; 
she was a satirist and novelist of no mean importance, several of 
her works being translated into English and German; after her 
marriage she became the confidante of Benjamin Constant, who 
finally abandoned her for Mme. de Stael; she has been honored 

1 Quoted in Hill's edition of Boswell, vr, p. 26, n., from Boswell's Eypo- 
chondriacks in the London Magazine, 1781, p. 156. 
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by two long essays from the pen of Sainte-Beuve ; 3 she is the 
subject of a profusely illustrated two-volume biography by Phi- 
lippe Godet, Mme. de Charriere et ses amis, from which the full 
story of her affair with Boswell has been excellently retold in 
English by Augustin Birrell in the Fortnightly Review for Sep- 
tember, 1906, and again by Francis Gribble in the Nineteenth 
Century for November, 1913. Although Boswell's letters to Tem- 
ple are drawn on at great length by Professor Tinker for the man's 
side of the story, they leave at the very climax a gap which can be 
supplied from the correspondence of Zelide herself. 

For a long time these two had been attracted and repelled by 
each other. The marriage of a notorious libertine like Boswell, 
who, nevertheless, insisted on absolute decorum from his wife, to 
a woman as defiantly unconventional as Zelide, held forth a prom- 
ise of keen excitement to the world at large and to the two prin- 
cipals themselves. By piecing together the available letters we find 
that they were on the point of accepting each other when Zelide 
discovered in her admirer a degree of literary vanity that she could 
not tolerate. She was preparing not only to translate Boswell's 
Corsica into French but to abridge it. To Boswell this was little 
short of sacrilege, and his attitude on the matter gave Zelide a new- 
insight into his character which led her to break with him. The 
absolute frankness of her correspondence with Constant d'Her- 
menches leaves us little ground to suspect the truth of the follow- 
ing statement written to him on June 2nd, 1768 : 

"L'auteur [Boswell] quoiqu'il fut dans ce moment presque 
decide a m'epouser, si je le voulais, n'a pas voulu sacrifier a mon 
gout une syllabe de son livre. Je lui ai ecrit que j'etais tres 
decidee a ne jamais l'6pouser, et j'ai abandonne la traduction." 3 

If literary collaboration was impossible, Zelide knew only too 
well that the infinitely more complex collaboration of domestic life 
would be far more so. He would not sacrifice " a syllable," — and 
she would not, for such a man, sacrifice her independence. And 
what an escape for them both! Boswell rebounded (after several 
awkward caroms) into the arms of long-suffering Margaret Mont- 

2 In Portraits des femmes and Portraits litteraires. 
a Philippe Godet, Madame de Charri&re et ses amis (Gen6ve, 1906), i, 
pp. 138-9. 
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gornery; while Zelide, soon tired of her humdrum life as Mme. de 
Charriere the schoolmaster's wife, found what consolation she 
could in a brilliant literary career and in the intimate friendship 
of Benjamin Constant. 

Although the omission of such important material from the 
chapters on " Boswell in Love " and " Wooing a Wife " might 
well shake one's confidence in all the rest of the book, such omis- 
sions are the exception rather than the rule. In general, the old 
material is carefully handled, with a generous admixture of letters 
now first printed. Hence it is that the book as a whole serves to 
convey a clearer and fairer picture of Boswell than we have had 
before. He is not the Boswell of the older biographies, an insolent 
idiot, but a boisterous, eccentric genius always willing to put him- 
self in a bad light in order to illustrate the dazzling radiance of 
Dr. Johnson. 



Edwaed D. Snyder. 



Baverford, Pa. 



Short Stories of America. By Robert L. Ramsay, Ph. D. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1921. 348 pp. 

It may be conceded, I believe, that further analysis of the short 
story art is not urgently needed. The secrets of the writer's tech- 
nique have been adequately disclosed in dozens of manuals and text- 
books. But for discriminating collections of short stories, particu- 
larly those made from a fresh point of view, there is always room. 
Such a book is the collection of regional short stories which Pro- 
fessor Ramsay has brought together. 

The book is not, as the title might seem to indicate, a gathering 
of patriotic or historical tales. It is only geographically that these 
stories may be called American, for their authors seize eagerly 
upon alien ways and half -foreign speech or upon archaic survivals 
that seem scarcely less foreign. And they can hardly be said to 
portray the diverse scenery of America more faithfully than do 
many ordinary stories of adventure. A text-book need not, of 
course, be named with technical precision ; and it must be admitted 
that for the literary type with which Professor Ramsay deals no 
wholly satisfactory name has been devised. Of the three which he 
mentions- — American regionalism, local color, and the spirit of 
home— the last seems to me wholly inadmissible. Home as such 



